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TABLE II 
AVERAGE WEIGHT FOR HEIGHT, BY SEX; WHITE CHILDREN* 





Boys 


Girls 


Stature (inches) 


Number 


Average 
weightt 
(pounds) 


Number 


Average 
weightt 
(pounds) 


20 


206 
486 
905 
1,352 
1,994 
2,496 
3,068 
3,525 
3,775 
3,605 
3,671 
3,834 
3,803 
4,075 
4,533 
4,698 
5,159 
5,074 
5,265 
5,133 
4,769 
4,181 
3,393 
2,312 
1,598 
857 
423 
193 


8.19 
9.47 
10.55 
11.94 
13.47 
15.01 
16.60 
18.03 
19.39 
20.68 
21.99 
23.24 
24.56 
25.80 
27.12 
28.41 
29.72 
31.09 
32.44 
33.84 
35.28 
36.83 
38.38 
40.13 
41.73 
43.50 
45.41 
47.29 


310 
654 
1,121 
1,635 
2,318 
2,866 
3,179 
3,561 
3,471 
3,425 
3,563 
3,750 
3,805 
3,951 
4,405 
4,596 
4,919 
4,974 
4,973 
4,823 
4,505 
3,894 
3,002 
2,020 
1,341 
703 
349 
143 


8.13 


21 


9.28 


22 


10.53 


23 


11.88 


24 


13.33 


25 


14.82 


26 


16.35 


27 


17.66 


28 


19.01 


29 


20.20 


30 


21.30 


31 


22.60 


32 


23.81 


33 


25.06 


34 


26.41 


35 


27.75 


36 


29.13 


37 


30.37 


38 


31.71 


39 


32.99 


40 


34.49 


41 


36.02 


42 


37.49 


43 


39.23 


44 


40.94 


45 


42.79 


46 


45.00 


47 


46.85 







* Averages are not shown for statures under 20 inches nor for statures 48 inches or over since the 
numbers of children of these statures were too small to afford satisfactory averages. 
t Weights do not include clothing. 

R. M. Woodbury 



STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES IN CENTRAL EUROPE 

The governments of Central Europe are not falling materially behind in their 
statistical publications. Regardless of the frightful economic consequences of the 
war, most of the countries, states, and cities have continued to issue periodical reports 
of the utmost practical value in the furtherance of plans of reorganization and rehabil- 
itation. Particularly is this true of Austria, which, in spite of appalling economic 
disadvantages, has not neglected the first duty of the state to keep itself and the 
public properly informed regarding the essentials of community life as represented 
in the current statistics of collective phenomena. During 1918 there was published 
the Yearbook of Austrian Cities, by the Statistical Central Committee, containing a 
wealth of information in the most convenient form, which, if available for American 
cities, would unquestionably materially advance the cause of good government. Dur- 
ing the same year, and regardless of the disorganization common to all Central Euro- 
pean countries during the latter years of the war, there was issued the thirty-fifth 
volume of the Austrian Statistical Yearbook, by the Statistical Central Commission, 
for the period 1916-17, including the latest available information on all the essentials 
of the social and economic conditions of what formerly was the Austrian Empire. 
The publications of the Austrian census of 1910 were also issued regardless of the 
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war, and it is practically a certainty that for many years to come these reports for 
the separate constituent parts of the late Austrian monarchy will constitute a most 
useful and trustworthy source of information. 

But the most extraordinary contribution to statistical literature is the Preliminary 
Re-port of the Census of the Austrian Republic, as of January 31, 1920, communicated to 
the government by the president of the Statistical Central Commission under date of 
May, 1920, comprehending a brief analysis of all the essential facts of population, 
housing, war prisoners, etc., with comparative data for certain foreign countries. 
The rapid manipulation of the statistical material reflects credit upon the statistical 
authorities who are confronted by many difficulties of an extraordinary nature. The 
total population of what is now the Austrian Republic, which had increased from 
5,650,000 in 1900 to 6,294,000 in 1910, had decreased by 1920 to 6,067,000, or, in 
round figures, 227,000, or 3.61 per cent. For the large cities the decrease in popula- 
tion during the decade ending with 1920 was 9.33 per cent for Vienna, and 9.68 per 
cent for Klagenfurt. Other cities show an increase, but of minor significance con- 
trasted with the very material decrease in the case of the city of Vienna. 

The male population of the Austrian Republic during the decade ending with 
1920 decreased 6.61 per cent, while the female population decreased 0.68 per cent; 
but in the case of the city of Vienna alone the decrease in male population was 12.52 
per cent, against 6.39 per cent for the female population. 

The accentuated housing condition is illustrated by an increase of only 1.15 per 
cent in housing accommodation during the period ending with 1920, against an increase 
of 7.23 per cent during the decade ending with 1910. 

The questionnaire required information regarding war prisoners and persons missing 
or unaccounted for as a result of the war. The number of Austrian war prisoners still 
absent from home and held in some foreign country was 19,378, or 3.19 per 1,000 of 
population. The number missing or unaccounted for prisoners as a result of the 
war was 22,351, or 3.68 per 1,000. These reports, however, are considered as falling 
below the truth. 

Reference is made in the report to the Census of Bavaria as of October 8, 1919, 
indicating an actual decrease in the male population of 20,936. The census for 
Prussia as of October 8, 1919, indicated an actual increase in population of 727,000, 
while in Saxony there was an ascertained decrease during the preceding decade of 
138,000, or 2.9 per cent. For the city of Berlin the census of October 8, 1919, re- 
turned a population of 1,902,000, against 2,071,000 as of December 1, 1910. During 
practically the same period, however, the population of Munich increased at the rate 
of 4.3 per cent. These figures would clearly indicate that Austria suffered more in 
population losses than Germany or any of its larger constituent parts. 

In addition to the foregoing statistical publications the Austrian Statistical Central 
Commission has commenced the issuing of a new series of statistical yearbooks, of 
which the first is for the year 1920, issued under date of October over the signature 
of the president, Dr. Victor Mataja. This extremely valuable publication contains, 
aside from geographical data and demographic information, statistics concerning 
mortality, agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry, mining, industries, labor organ- 
izations, transportation, public and private credit, prices, labor conditions, law and 
justice, education, and public finance. In many cases the statistical information 
ends, however, with the year 1917-18, but there are important exceptions in which 
the data are brought down to the end of 1919. The demography ends with 1918, 
clearly indicating the extraordinary rise in mortality as a result of war conditions. 
The number of deaths from all causes in the Austrian Republic, returned as 119,462 
for the year 1914, had increased to 166,378 in the year 1918. Even more suggestive 
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are the statistics of birth, the number of live births having diminished in the Austrian 
Republic from 153,542 in 1913 to 87,594 in 1918. Of interest in this connection is a 
statement regarding prices, or the cost of living, best indicated perhaps by the actual 
price in heller of a kilogram (2.2 lbs.) of bread, the cost of which in the city of Vienna 
increased from 32 heller in 1914 to 476 by June, 1920. Even more startling is the 
increase in the price of a kilogram of flour, from 44 heller in 1914 to 1,120 in 1920. 
Yet these increases are insignificant when contrasted with the enormous rise in the 
price of lard, from 190 heller a kilogram in 1914 to 11,000 in 1920; of potatoes, from 
24 heller in 1914 to 860 in 1920; of sugar, from 84 heller in 1914 to 4,200 in 1920; of 
roast beef, from 195 in 1914 to 9,800 in 1920; and finally, of pork, from 200 heller in 
1914 to 15,000 heller per kilogram in 1920. 

The number of unemployed persons, or persons seeking work, increased from 
244,000 in 1918 to 648,000 in 1919. The number of persons receiving out-of-work 
allowances increased from 46,000 on December 1, 1918 to 87,000 on November 22, 
1919, having attained to a maximum of 186,000 by May 1. In Vienna alone the num- 
ber of persons out of work increased from 24,000 on December 1, 1918, to 73,000 on 
November 17, 1919. 

The sick-fund statistics are available only for the year 1915, when 1,049,000 per- 
sons were insured, among whom there occurred 349,000 cases of sickness, involving a 
labor loss of 6,800,000 days and a mortality of 10,867. These sick funds had an 
income of 33,000,000 kronen, of which 21,000,000 was paid by the workmen, 
9,399,000 by the employer, and the remainder from interest or other sources. The 
amount disbursed was 28,400,000 kronen, of which 11,000,000 was paid out in cash 
benefits, 6,000,000 for medical attention and control, 2,500,000 kronen for drugs, 
etc., 2,400,000 for institutional care, 924,000 kronen for funerals, and 4,200,000 for 
administration. 

The foregoing is a brief resum6 of what in the field of statistics must be considered 
an extraordinary achievement in view of the limitations of clerical help, the political 
disorganization, the want of funds, the cost of printing, etc., etc. Nothing, however, 
could more clearly emphasize the unhappy economic condition of the Austrian Repub- 
lic while suggestive of the world's sympathy as the victim of imperial misrule and the 
sinister designs of the Prussian monarchy. 

F. L. Hoffman 



MEASURING THE BUYING POWER OF THE COMMUNITY 

A Business Research meeting of the American Statistical Association was held at 
a dinner on February 18 at the Machinery Club in New York City. Ernest S. Brad- 
ford, who presided at the meeting, emphasized the general interest of this topic, and 
stated it to be the problem of business research to determine the amount of goods 
wanted at a particular place, as of a specified time, and how to get them there. 

Dr. H. Parker Willis, discussing "Business Indices as a Factor in Measuring Buying 
Power," pointed out the importance of scientific method in business and the essential 
character of analysis ox general business conditions. He explained briefly the indices 
which are being developed in the Federal Reserve Board at the present time, and 
which have a bearing on measurment of buying power, as follows : 

(1) General business activity in each Reserve District as reflected by certain sta- 
tistics of bank transactions. Debits to individual accounts are telegraphed weekly 
to the Federal Reserve Board from 161 centers. The speaker gave the opinion that 
these figures are superior to clearing house data. 

(2) Retail trade activity as reflected from the voluntary monthly reports to the 



